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The Far Side of Thunderbolt 


D R. ENOS RUMLY climbed the 
three steep steps of his back 
porch wearily. He had been 
v thirteen hours on his feet, 
bent over a two-low bed, and his 
thighs ached and quivered, his gaunt 
body sagged. 

In the kitchen Ella Joe Martin, 
Rumly's sister-in-law, had left a 
candle burning on top of the ice box. 
That was code for the assurance that 
there was warm food in the oven. 
Sitting on the kitchen table, he ate 
rapidly, dropping crumbs to a weird- 
eyed, coal-black kitten that leaped off 
the ironing board and solicited alms. 1 
It was then that he noted the low 
murmur of voices from the front of 
the house. 

“And I ain't going out again to¬ 
night,” he vowed to himself as he 
bolted the last fragment of dumpling. 

He gathered up his coat and hat 
and the old black bag, and, with 
amazing lightness for so huge a 
frame, made for the back stairs, 
avoiding the board that squawked. 
He had almost gained the door of the 
upper hall when a portly ghost in a 
blue flannel wrapper came tiptoeing 
ponderously up the front way and 
confronted him. 

"You got home?” greeted Ella Joe 
Martin cheerfully and with discon¬ 
certing lung power. “Fred Susong’s 
down there wanting to see you.” 

Kumly opened the door of his room 
and elbowed her in. 

“I ain't wanting to see him,” he 
grumbled. "What do you want to 
holler so everybody on this block can 
hear you for?” 

”1 ain’t hollering. He’s been wait¬ 
ing since 8 o’clock. He says the 
baby's choking worse every minute.” 
* * * * 

■p UMLY sat down on the bed. "Fred 
Susong allows he knows about 
everything,” he declared. “Looks like 
he’d know how to stop his baby 
choking.” 

Ella Joe frowned.' “This ain’t no 
time to hold grudges, Pinos Rumly, 
when a child’s maybe dying.” 

“I ain’t holding grudges. I’m going 
to bed. They got doctors over to ; 
Parrottsville—good doctors. I’ve heard 
Fred Susong say how smart them 
doctors was. I’m wore out.” 

"Well, I'll just go down and tell 
Fred you’re sick and can't tome." 

"Why didn't he go to Parrottsville 
in the first place?" 

“You know well as I do why he 
didn’t, Enos Rumly. The river’s up 
over there and the ferry ain't run¬ 
ning.” 

“Well, it’ll be up out here to Thun¬ 
derbolt directly If he don’t start 
•long pretty quick.” 

”1 reckon it’s a good thing you 
ain’t going," assented Ella Joe with 
surprising meekness, “but it 11 be 
sort of hard on Luella if anything 
should happen to that baby.’’ 

“Fred drive his own horse?” de¬ 
manded Rumly. 

“He came in his car. T laid your 
flannel nightshirt out ’cross the foot 
of your bed. It’s going to turn cold 
toward morning.” 

“You can’t get anywheres in a car, 
roads like these. What that young 
one needs is antitoxin, likely, and 
there ain't a shot to be had nearer 
than Parrottsville. I used the last I 
had on that young one of Owenses 
that was so bad." 

Ella Joe turned to leave. “I don't 
reckon you locked the back door? 
You always forgit it. You better 
leave that bag out here so I can 
Clean the things up first thing in the 
morning.” 

“Looks like I ain’t never going to 
get a chance to leave it anywhere! 

I don’t know what in confoundation 
Fred come over here In a car for. 

“Well, he said it wasn’t raining 
hard when he started. W hat did 
Clemmy have—another girl?” 

"Good thing she has girls. They’s 
enough pesky men infesting this 
earth now! Voting against bridge 
bonds and raising sand about taxes 
for roads. Maybe when all Clemmy s 
girls can vote we ll get some decent 
roads in this county. Is that old 
hj'podermic of mine boiled out?” 

“It’s in the bag, wrapped up in 
gauze. I never laid a finger on it 
after it come out of the water.” 

^ "Fred won’t pay me for seven 
years. And then he’ll want me to 
take It out in moldy corn or some¬ 
thing. You can run the shoes right 
off your horse waiting on them 
Susongs, and there ain't no use to 
sue ’em, for they’ve got everything 
tied up in their wives’ names and 
got their wives so browbeat they 
dassent put two spoonfuls of lard 
in the biscuit.” 

'•Well,, I didn’t tell him for sure 
you'd go. I said you’d been out all 
day over to Weavers’. He said he’d 
wait anyway—he acts mighty wor¬ 
ried—not peart and biggity like he 
usually is.” 

♦ * * * 

«4 M °S T any difference in Fred Su- 
song is bound to be an im¬ 
provement. I got to get on a thicker 
shirt and some dry socks. Reckon 
you can get the harness on Doxie ajtd 
back her into the shafts?” 

“I thought you was going to bed?” 
“Well, confoundation. a man can’t 
let a young one die, can he? Jest be¬ 
cause all the Susongs are whittled 
off narrow and sharp to start with 
ain't no reason to kill ’em off young!” 

“Why don't you go in Fred's car, 
then?” 

“Uh-huh! And get mired up In the 
first ford and have to wade out. Ond 
Doxie’ll go where I tell her, and they 
ain’t no danger of her getting water 
in her carbureter. You better put a 
mess of oats in a bag and put it under 
the buggy seat. I may have to stay 
all night if the river’s bad, and I 
don’t want to depend on no Susongs 
to feed my horse.” 

“Well, land knows the Susongs 

have got ten times as much as we’ve 
got, Enos Rumly. Looks like It's 

little enough to do to feed a horse.” 

“That’s why they've got it—because 
they ain't wasted any of It feeding 
qther people’s horses!” Rumly ripped 
out his shoestrings wearily. It was 
ten miles across Thunderbolt, the 

Wrild, tumuituous river, to the Susong 
farm. 

£ut over on the far side, in the big 
aM brick house of the Susongs, 

which had been one of tire first built 
in the state and was so ancient that 
the beams were put together with 
wooden pins, was Luella Susong tend¬ 
ing a sick baby. Rumly had brought 
Luella into the world, and since that 
hour, she had belonged poignantly to 
him, because her mother, frail little 
Pansy Ives, had been one of the few 
mothers who slipped away from him 
i at spite of his skill and frantic 
efforts. 

Ella Joe had supervised the rearing, 


of the motherless little Luella, offer¬ 
ing advice and home-brewed catmint 
tea to the two bewildered and in¬ 
effectual aunts. And Luella, grow¬ 
ing up slim and sweet, with heavy, 
shaded eyes which were colored even 
in girlhood with the softly tired, ma¬ 
ternal patience which denotes the 
God-made mother, had confided all her 
secrets to Rumly, pulling down his 
long, freckled ears to whisper into 
them—all her secrets except the one j 
that she was going to marry Fred f 
Susong. And in his wisdom Enos ^ 
Rumly knew why she had not told 
him that. ( 

The Susongs were not a popular J 
family In the county. 

^ They were the richest family, and 1 
the richest family Is often the least * 
popular, particularly when its wealth * 
Is not the result of progressive * 
achievement, but of tight-fisted 1 
hoarding and sharp-eyed turning of 
bargains. The Susongs were stock- 1 
buyers and traders; the Susong barns 
were well roofed because dampness < 
ruins hay, which costs money; the « 
Susong horses were always insolent- 1 
ly sleek; the Susong men were well- ’ 
fed and full-blooded, riding to town l 
on horseback every day—to save i 
wear and tear on steel tires. 1 

* * * * j 

n UMLY had stayed away from the l 

church when Luella Ives married 
Fred Susong. He had stayed away * 
from the neighborhood above Thun¬ 
derbolt—which was not hard to do ( 
since the Susongs preferred the , 
Parrotsvllle physicians. who traded , 
out a quarter of beef every year. He | 
knew the sort of life Luella must 
have, mured in that old brick house, | 

■which Fred's grandfather had left to 

him. He knew the glad gentleness, 
the bright faith in humanity which 
belonpjed to Luella—and even though 
he had sawed bones and lanced felons 
for thirty odd years, Rumly did not 
like to see things die—not things like 
the light in Luella's eyes. 

Fred Susong sat close to the base- 
burner in the front room. He was a 
red-faced young man. with stiff, curly 
blond hair, pale, calculating eyes; his 
clothes a little tight for him. He 
jumped up. 

“You ready. Doc?” I 

"Yeah, I’m ready, I’m going to drive J 
my hoss. I ain’t taking chances on . 
the creeks in the flivver. J 

“All right, I’ll ride with you. Can I j 
stand my car In your barn? Might 1 
burn the coils out in this rain. It's 
my kid, Doc. He’s got something the 
matter with his throat—seems to 
choke up and can’t get his breath.” 

“You been letting Minnie Owens 1 
wash for you this week?” i 

"I reckon she did. She washes for 
us regular—mammy and all of us.” 

“Washes out her rent, don’t she? I \ 
sent Sim Thames by to tell Luella I 
last week that Minnie’s kid were sick | 
—not to have her in the house. Didn’t 
she tell you?” 

“She did say something about it. 
But those folks are sick all the time ' ( 
' —I never paid much attention.” , 

I "Anybody there with Luella?" ’ 
j Rumly hois.ted his long frame into | 
i the buggy and took his bag from the | 

' hands of Ella Joe. 

| “Mammy came over about dark. j 
They were fixing turpentine when I ; 
left. Mammy's a right smart hand 
doctoring.” 

"Uh-huh. Listen here, Ella Joe. 
You telephone up to Park's, up to : 
Parrotsville—get his house because i 
the store’ll be shut—tell him to send ! 
me down a dozen shots of diphtheria | , 
antitoxin first thing in the morning. | 
Hear? Tell him to send ’em on the j ( 
first train, and then you go down to 
the post office if I ain’t back and get j 
’em.” 

Old Doxie, slanting her wise old j 
head to the rain, found the driest part ! 
of the road and struck into a tireless. { ' 
long-legged gait that sent the black, j 
wet trees and the low. rain beaten | 

' houses streaking rapidly to the rear. , 
Rumly sat, sagged forward, his knees ; 
parted, his great hands holding the j 
reins hanging down between them, 
j Fred Susong sat silent upon the seat. 
Rumly regarded hipi sidelong. 

The wind lashed at the buggy top 
as they turned to the right into the 
road to Thunderbolt. Doxie flapped 
her tail irritably, but kept to the 
| middle of the road. To the right they 
I could hear the hollow shout of Tur- 
j key Creek as it tumbled off the rocks 
; behind Furman’s sawmill, 
j “Old Turkey’s atearing.” remarked 
| Rumly as the wheels grated down on 
| the gravel of the ford. “Git in, Dox— 
j wet your fetlocks. Better p^ck up 
! your feet, Fred; might wash over the j 
sills.” 

* * * * 

T'VOXIE stepped in undismayed by 
the dark writhe of the creek. The 
I buggy sagged into a washed hole, 
[tilted back for an instant, and then 
righted. Doggedly the old horse fought 
for footing, jerking the wheels over 
the slippery stones. 

"Maybe som# day this county’ll 
wake up and vote the bridge bonds,” 
Rumley said as they lurched up the 
muddy ascent on the other side. 

“Bridges cost money,” returned 
Fred Susong. "Cheapest kind of a 
bridge costs ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars. Take a sight of taxes to pay 
for even one—and taxes are too high 
now.” 

“Reckon so," mused Rumly. “Reckon 
you voted against the bonds?” 

"I’ll keep on'voting against ’em. A 
man’s better off now, in this country, 
if he don’t own a thing. The land- 
owner gets gouged every way he 
turns. It’s roads and schools for a 
lot of skinnies that never did a thing 
for the county and never will." 

“Guess that’s so. Sending the skin, 
nies to school may help some, of 
course. Getting good roads so pro¬ 
gressive people'll move In might help, 
too." 

“We’ve got too many progressive 
people now.” argued Fred. "All 
these loud shouters that have got 
ways figured out to spend other 
people’s money—like that fellow that 
bought the paper down at Parrots¬ 
ville. He’s a sample—always yelping 
about the stockyards smelling bad— 
get so a man can’t drive a herd of 
stock down to load ’em after a 
while.” 

“Uh-huh. Reckon that’s so. Get 
up, Dox; we’ve got four miles to go 
yet." 

Fred Susong fell silent. He was 
patently uneasy, sitting forward on 
the seat as though he impelled old 
Doxie’s thudding feet to move faster 
by his tense poise. Rumly % looked at 
his profile in the gloom, blunt, re¬ 
served, a stubborn outline under the 
sag of his felt hat. “Ain’t no mean¬ 
ness there,” thought the old man. 
"Just wrongness—that’s all.” 

“Reckon you think a sight of your 
J,boy. Fred?’- he Inquired, - 
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“Well, every man wants a son If 
he’s got anything to leave. This kid 
of mine ain’t strong — he’s mighty 
frail; takes after his mother. He’s 
four, and we ought to have had a 
couple more by this time. Looks like 
this little fellow gets sick every day 
or two, some reason or another. Lu¬ 
ella don’t have any luck, raising him. 
Now, mammy—she had eight boys in 
eleven years and every one>of us was 
husky as yearlings.” 

“Maybe the milk don’t agree with 
him.” 

“He ain’t been drinking milk. We 
only milk one cow, and It takes 
about all the milk to churn the but¬ 
ter. I put calves on all the rest of 
’em because Luella complained about 
her arms aching every night. She 
never was learned to milk till I 
learned her. It ain’t the milk. He’s 
just puny and ain’t got any consti¬ 
tution to start with.” 

* * * * 

r T , HK rain ceased to blow, and above 
the sharp yelp of the wind they 
could hear now the slow, hollow 
voice of the river. Thunderbolt, al¬ 
ways more or less untamable, was 
having a royal rampage. 

“From the racket she’s out of the 
banks,” said Rumly. “Reckon old 
Milo'll get us across? Sound like 
she was running pretty swift. Had 
a good highway and a bridge here 
now and you could drive your car 
home any weather.” 

“Had a bridge here I wouldn’t have 
any ca- I’d have to sell it to pay 
my taxes. Hey—Milo!” He raised his 
voice in the loud stock-driver’s youp, 
as penetrating as the call of a wolf. 
Old Roxle squared herself at the edge 
of the stream. It swirled up to her 
fore-calks, reaching a little higher at 
each eddy, till the old mare began to 
balk and sidle. Fred lifted his voice 
again, and from the other side of the 
river a hot spark of light winked. A 
yell answered, blurred by the wind 
and unintelligible. 

“Milo’s coming,” Fred declared. 

“I don't hear the cable.” 

“He’s coming—the light’s moving." I 
But the light moved—not toward the 1 
river, but away from it. Manifestly | 
Milo Flowers had not launched the 
ferry. Fred lifted another whoop. ] 
Another call, choked by the blow, came 
back faintly. Then hte light moved. , 
flickered and went out. 

“Milo ain't coming," announced 
Rumly calmly. “I figured the current' 
was too swift. We’ll have to cross 
on the railroad bridge and walk to j 
your place. You wait here till I stand 
Doxie in Nahum Brent's shed.” 

The railroad bridge was a fearsome 
mode of passage, even by daylight. 
It leaped, spidery and frail, at tre¬ 
mendous height, over the reeling, 
rock-strangled bed of the river. There 
was no lengthwise plank, and the 
reach between the wooden cross-ties 
was so short that it lacked being a 
single stride and was too long for a 
man to compass two. so it was cross¬ 
ed in a sort of monotonous trot, with 
the water writhing dizzily below and 
only a precarious eight-inch width at 
the end of the rail, in case you dis¬ 
puted thoroughfare with a freight 
train. 

Rumly set his great feet doggedly 
on every tie. swinging his old bag 
rythmically, his derby hat clinging 
to his head by a miracle, his coat¬ 
tails flapping about his legs. Behind 
him Fred Susong was having a Ufor 
time. Like every other man who has 
lived half his life on horseback, he 
was awkward on foot. 

“You cornin’ along all right?” the 
old doctor called back. “Good thing 
the railroad happened to build a 
bridge here, ain't it? We’d never 
seen the far side of Thunderbolt to¬ 
night.” 

At length they stood on the solid 
ground of the right of way and slid 
down the gravely embankment to the 
road. The Susong place was a mile 
farther on, on a hill road which was 
scarcely more than a siding boulder- 
strewn track. 

In the wide, rambling old house a 
single room was lighted. The shades 
were drawn and light leaked dimly 
from beneath—candle light. 

“You burning candles, Fred?” 

"We had a lot of tallow. Govern¬ 


ment squirt condemned a lot of steers 
on m© and w-e had to work ’em up 
Into something, so Luella made soap 
and candles. She likes ’em. Saves 
filling: lamps.” 

* * * * 

TY UMLY let a little picture dance 

^ for a minute before his eyes— 
a picture of Luella under a great ! 
rose-shaded light. He let the pic- ! 
ture burn until he had tramped 
through the dark, chill hall and Into 
the wide, dim room, the door of which 
Fred Susong flung open. And then 
he called it back frantically and 
cherished It, for this woman sitting 
so patiently In a wooden rocker, her 
thin arms holding tight a long bundle 
from which a fluff of blondish hair 
protruded, was somehow not Luella. 
It was Luella only as the quenched 
ember is the (lame; as the pale, sad¬ 
dened light of dusk is the day; as 
the shadow is the woman. 

She looked up apprehensively, and 
then, seeing Rumly, relief lightened 
her face. 

“Oh—you came! I’m so glad. Son¬ 
ny’s sick. His little hands are burn¬ 
ing up and ho can’t hardly get his 
breath.” 

“why didn’t you keep that kettle 
boiling?” asked Fred. 

“I couldn't tend it and him too. 
Your mother had to go home—Carver, 
came after her. He said your father 1 
was fretting for fear she wouldn't be 
there in time to tend the calves in 
the morning.” 

ltumly looked at Fred. "You’d bet¬ 
ter mend the fire. This room is cold. 
And bring a lamp—bring two lamps. 
And a teaspoon in a glass of water." 
He sat down by the bed. "When did 
he take sick?” he asked Luella. “A 
couple of days after Minnie Owens 
washed here, wasn’t It?” 

“It was yesterday he began to be 
drowsy and cross. He got sort of 
cold last night—his father rode him 
down the lane to fetch up some 
steers. He had fever last night, I 
know. Open your eyes, Sonny, and 
look at the doctor.” 

The child opened his eyes. They 
were soft-fringed eyes like his moth¬ 
er’s. In them, too, lay that half- 
hidden question which seemed to 
weigh down every look of Luella’s. 
He clutched his mother’s dress with 
thin fingers, pointed and transparent. 
There was nothing husky about him. 
He was a shadowy little alien in the 
clan of the hard-riding, red-blooded 
Susongs. 

“I’ve got to see his throat. Lay 
him on the bed, Luella. Straighten 
out. Sonny, and open your mouth 
wide. Give me that teaspoon, Fred— 
and you hold this flashlight.” 

Fred stretched himself across the 
bed from the rear, tlffe springs creak¬ 
ing under his weight. 

“Open your mouth," he commanded 
the child; “open It wide!” 

The child flinched from the white 
glare of the light. His baby fea¬ 
tures convulsed, and Rumly saw fear 
in his eyes — and the beginning of 
something else—hate. And just then 
Fred Susong looked up and Rumly 
knew that Fred had seen, too—seen 
dread and dislike in the eyes of his 
own son. He was suddenly sorry for 
Fred. 

“You seared hhn,” he said as the 
child writhed to the other end of the 
pillow. “Open her up, Sonny—lemme 
see how many batty cakes you ate 
for supper. Lemme count now—got 
to count ’em with this spoon. Hie— 
one—two—three—steady now—that’s 
all right.” He bent the tiny tongue 
down swiftly, looked at the swollen 
throat and straightened himself 
sternly'. "I expect it would have been 
better if you’d given Minnie Owens 
her rent this week, Fred,” he said. 

Fred stumbled, up the flashlight 
making a white moon on the wall, 
his young mouth grim. 

“What you going to give him. 
Doc?” 

* * * * 

HITE needs antitoxin. And I ain’t 

A * got a shot. Get some from 
Parrotsvllle in the morning—but he 
ought to have some right now. 
Wood getting scarce. Fred? Got to 
keep this little feller warm. You 
better fetch another load, come day¬ 
light. It’s sleeting now or I’m get¬ 
ting deef. Wished I’d told Nahum 


Brent to give my hoss a mess of 
fodder In the morning. If the ice 
gets on the railroad bridge I’ll have 
to board with you a spell.” 

Fred looked up quickly. Luella had 
gone Into tlfle kitchen. 

"Is he bad, do you think. Doc?" 

Rumly rubbed his long, bony chin. 
He looked at Fred keenly. 

"This Is one time," he said, "When 
I wish there was a bridge across 
Thunderbolt.” 

Dawn came cold. There was no j 
comfort In the drab light that! 
trickled through the sleety windows, 
slowly drenching in its cold flood the 
warmer familiar presence of the 
I am plight and the Are. In the grim | 
^rayness the sick child lay asleep j 
his eyes already shadowed and 
sunken, his chin a bit tremulous. 

"I’d rather have any disease or 
earth to fight than diphtheria pol- , 
son,” remarked Rumly as they sat 
by the fire. Fred Susong sagged for- , 
ward In his chair, whittling nervous¬ 
ly at his nails. "It’s so blamed 
tricky. You think you've got it beat 
—and then it's like a grass fire; it 
flares up in another place. Heart, 
maybe—or kidneys." 

"That antitoxin fixes its generally, 
don’t it?” inquired Fred hopefully. 

“No chance to get any,” insisted 
Rumly. "No chance to cross that 
railroad bridge with all this ice on 
it." He regarded the lacquered trees 
standing sheeted outside, the yard 
coated over with black glass, with a 
tinkling crystal-coated bush thrust 
up here and there. "And if you got 
across a horse couldn't stand up un¬ 
less he was roughshod. If you had 
a telephone, now, I could phone Ella 
Joe to send me out half a dozen shots, 
and Milo would figure some way to 
get It across, but of course you ain't 
got a phone-” 

“We never had any wires put up— 
just expense for nothing, I figured. 
Long as I had to be In town every 
day, anyhow, there wasn't any use 
paying for a phone, too. There ain’t 
any line on this side of Thunderbolt.” 

“No, there ain’t any—this side of 
Thunderbolt.” 

Fred Susong squirmed. The Su¬ 
songs owned all the land on that 
side of Thunderbolt, and* it may be 
that he was thinking at that moment 
—as was the old doctor—of the 
things which were not on that side 
of Thunderbolt. Not telephones 
merely—other things. Roads. Power 
pumps. Curtained windows where 
floflwers bloomed. Women smiling. 
Light and gladness. So many things 
were left behind when once old Milo 
Flowers’ ferry boat had slid off the 
muddy shore into the outlaw, tumul¬ 
tuous river. Rumly was thinking of 
j them now—thinking of the confused 
wrong of it. They didn’t know— 
they were unaware, the Susongs, of 
the wrong of it.. 

Not one was cruel—not even old 
Nick, the older, the harder, the most 
despised of the clan. He himself had 
seen the quick, bewilddered hurt in 
Fred’s eyes when his little son looked 
at him In terror. They didn’t know. 

“They got calluses,” thought Rum¬ 
ly. “Calluses on their hearts and 
souls. Pare ’em deep enough and 
they're alive under. Pare ’em deep 
and you hit the quick.” 

* * * * 

t^*RED sat oblivious by the fire while 
Luella, her eyes tragic, wrapped 
herself In a shawl and went out to 
milk. For generations the Susong 
men had sat by fires while the Susong 
women went out to milk. And when 
Luella came staggering in with a 
great armful of wood Fred moved 
over and gave her room to lay it 
efficiently on the fire. 

Rumly went to the bed and felt the 
child's hot little wrist. Luella came 
and stood by his side, her eyes dark 
wells of dread. “Is—is he worse?” 
she whispered. 

“I wish I could give him some anti¬ 
toxin,” was all the answer Rumly 
had. 

Fred jumped up. “I'm going across 
that bridge," he declared. “I can get 
to Parrotsvllle if I can get across 
that bridge.” 

Luella set her lips. “If the bonds 
had passed we’d have a bridge.” she 
stormed. “We’d have a bridge to 
carry Sonny over.” 

“A toll bridge.” returned Fred, 
badgered and flushing. “Cost me a 
quarter every time I went to town— 
and a dollar to drive a herd of steers 
over.” 

Luella was merciless. “Medicine 
costs money, too,” she taunted. 
“You’d better stay here—and save it!" 

Fred twisted his lips, bit back a 
retort, jammed on his hat and 
slammed out. Rumly patted his foot. 
So many fevers in this house that 
needed curing.” 

“That bridge is mighty slick,” he 


mused. “Risky business—trying to 
get across.” 

But Luella’s eyes were flinty. "He 
fought the bonds," she. argued, hold¬ 
ing her child tight. “They beat ’em— 
the Susongs. They’ve done it twice." 

"Fred ain’t bad," argued Rumly 
gently. “He’s Just wrong-headed. 
You got to be patient." 

Tragedy darkened her face. "I’ve 
been patient,” she flamed. "I’ve been 
patient—and patience is no use! Oh, 
doctor — quick — he’s choking again. 
He can’t get his breath!" 

An hour later Fred stumbled back 
into the room. 

"I tried It," he gasped, shamed and 
trembling. "I went on my hands and 
knees—and I couldn’t make it." 

“You ought not to have tried it," 
remarked Luella bitterly. "Why 
didn’t you send me?” 

Fred sank on the foot of the bed. 
"Oh, I tried,” Fred cried. “I tried till 
it made me sick!” They saw his 
hands then, pared to the quick in 
spots, bleeding. "Is he worse, Doc?” 

Rumly pursed his long lips. “I 
wish he was better—but he ain’t. If 
I had two shots of antitoxin he’d im- 
I prove in a little while. Maybe I bet¬ 
ter go to town—I can get across that 
bridge, I reckon. High places don’t 
make me dizzy like they do you, Fred. 
If Nahum Brent has got a mule that’s 
shod I could get to town.” 

But Luella raised a cry. "No—you 
sha'n’t leave him—you sha’n't. Sup¬ 
pose he chokbs again—he is— Oh, 
Fred—quick: ’* 

It was his father who lifted the 
boy this time. It was his father w ho 
tilted back .the little head with its 
softish curl of blond hair, which was 
the only Susong feature the child 
inherited. It was Fred Susong who 
said in a/ tone amazingly gentle, 
“Open her up, Sonny—open her up, 



RUMLY LET A LITTLE PICTURE DANCE BEFORE HIS EYES—A 
PICTURE OF LUELLA UNDER A GREAT ROSE-SHADED LIGHT. 


R UMLY, working swiftly w r ith cot¬ 
ton and iodine, bent his brow 
anxiously. He saw Luella’s hand in 
Fred’s under the corner of the blan¬ 
ket. He saw Luella’s working face 
pressed against her husband’s arm. 
He stood up. 

“There ain't no other way but that 
I got to wrap him up good and get 
him to town In some way." he de¬ 
clared. “He’s got to have treatment, 
and he's got to have it quick. If we 
wait for the ice to get off the bridge, 
or for somebody to go and come back 
again, I ain’t saying what might hap¬ 
pen. I’ll get across the bridge with 
him some way—and I’ll get him to 
town some way. Ella Joe can tend 
him—and you can come in as soon as 
Milo can get the ferry across.” 

"You can't carry him across that 
bridge. You've got to go on your 
hands and knees!" 

Luella's tense face had brightened, 
"Fred, you got a calf across once— 
last spring, you remember—on the 
wire!” 

i “You can’t send a sick baby across a 
river on a ferry wire!” 

“He's got to go, Fred—don’t you see 
he’s got to. It's the only way. You 
put the calf in a cotton basket and 
lashed it with trace chains.” 

Slowly, laboriously, Enos Rumly 
crept across the ice-coated railroad 
bridge. He had taken off his shoes 
and resined the soles of his socks 
and the palms of his mittens, and he 
made his way along the cross ties 
like a staggering old simian, his coat 
trailing over the ice, his ridiculous 
I old hat sticking precariously to his 
head. At length he climbed down on 
the far side, unslung his shoes from 
around his neck, worked them over 
his damp, sticky socks, and picked 
his way to the ferry. On the opposite 
shore stood a tense, waiting group. 
He saw Luella’s red shawl and Fred’s 
yellow, uncovered head. They were 
very close together, and with them 
stood old Milo Flowers, and they 
were watching the strange journey¬ 
ing of Sonny as he traveled across 
Thunderbolt in a deep, strong basket 
lashed fast to the wire with, trace 
chains. 

Rumly moved cautiously down the 
icy bank, where the pulley creaked, 
and waited. Sonny was lying still, 
and the deep basket moved slowly 
and safely as old Milo wound in the 
wire. Near the shore it dipped a bit, 
and Rumly waded it over his shoe- 
tops and dragged it out. The boy 
held up his arms out of his muffling 
of furs and blankets. Luella had 
pulled a thick caplover his head and 
tied a scarf over that, but his eyes 
blinked from beneath—soft-fringed 
eyes like Luella's. The old doctor 
shouldered the boy and waved an arm 
across the river. He saw Luella’s 
hand waving, saw Fred holding her. 

"Look here. Sonny,” he said. “Let’s 
you and me go to town and buy us a 
sack of peanuts and an alUday sucker 
and a red balloon—what d'y’ say?” 


lands sake!” scolded Ella Joe 

*■ Martin as Rumly struggled up j 
the three steep back steps with 
Luella's child on his shoulder. “You 
must be crazy, fetching that sick baby 
out in cold air like this!” 

“He ain’t hurt—he’s wrapped up 
good," defended Rumly. "Put him in 
a warm blanket and give him some 
hot milk. I got to go down and buy 
him a balloon—we had a bargain 
about that. Sonny and me." 

“You going to give him antitoxin?” 
persisted Ella Joe. “I boiled that 
other hypodermic—it’s wrapped up 
good In gauze.” 

“I don’t reckon he needs any. He 


had a little touch of croup, but he's 
about over it. All he needs now is 
filling up. He likes blueberry jam 
and caraway cookies and wish bones 
and baked custard—he says he doc? ” 

“Enos Rumly, I thought this child 
was sick?” 

“You don’t expect a well-behaved 
little feller to stay sick forever, do 
you? Take off his things and tend 
to him before he gets to crying for 
his mother.” 

“But if he ain’t real sik what on 
earth did you traipse him ’way over 
here for—away from Luella? She’ll 
be worried to death.” 


Sarajevo Anniversary 
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of their swords. They ksaocked him 
j down, they kicked him, scraped the 
skin from his neck with the edges of 
their swords, tortured him, all but 
killed him. 

Then he was taken to the Sara¬ 
jevo jail. The next day he was trans¬ 
ferred to the military prison and the 
round-up of his fellow conspirators 
proceeded, although he denied that he 
had worked with any one. 

He was confronted with Babrino- 
vic, who had thrown the bomb. Prin- 
cip denied he knew him. Others were 
brought in, but Princip denied the most 
obvious things. 

The next day they put chains on 
Princip’s feet, which he wore till his 
death. 

His onl >7 sign of regret was the 
statement that he was sorry he had 
killed the wife of the archduke. He 
had aimed only at her husband and 
would have preferred that any other 
bullet should have struck Gen. Potio- 
rck. 

* * * * 

'THE Austrians arrested every 
known revolutionary in Sarajevo 
and among them, naturally, I was 
one. But they had no proof of my 
connection with the crime. I was 
{ placed in the cell next to Princip’s 
and when Princip was taken out to 
walk in the prison yard I was taken 
along as his companion. 

By October 12, the date of Princip's 
trial, his prison sufferings had worn 
him to a skeleton. Though he knew 
he was not long for this world he 
bore himself calmly and proudly. He 
believed in the ultimate victory of 
Serbia in the war which had broken 
out and rejoiced in his part in bring¬ 
ing it about. He regretted only that 
the people he loved so greatly would 
have to suffer so much in a war. 

The trial began. Princip displayed 
absolute self-control. The Austrian 
prosecution tried in vain to force him 
to say official Serbia had been a party 
to his act. The Hapsburgs needed 
this evidence to shift from their 
shoulder the responsibility for having 
inundated the world with blood. But 
Princip stuck to his story that he 
alone was responsible for his deed 
and told his accusers he was proud | 
of it. 

“It was not the government at Bel¬ 
grade which caused Franz Ferdinand 
to die,” he told the court. “It was I. 
a patriot in rebellion at the tyranny 
of my people’s oppressors.” 

The records of the trial were fal¬ 
sified by the Austrians. But the words 
which filtered to the rest of us In jail 
made it certain Princip’s defense 
speech was the most daring arraign¬ 
ment of the tyrant, one .which would 
constitute a tremendous document of 
denunciation of Austrian outrages in 
the so-calletl pacification of subject 
people. Princip knew that history 
by heart. 

His sentence was twenty years’ im¬ 
prisonment at hard labor. The death 
sentence was inapplicable because he 
was a minor, but the sentence only 
meant a prolonged and tormented 
death. 

He did not quail. He started to 
serve it at Sarajevo, but in the spring 
of 1915 a Serbian attadk brought the 
troops of his beloved people to within 
thirty kilometers of Sarajevo. The 
Austrians decided to transfer their 
political prisoners to the interior of 
the empire. 

Awakened in the middle of the 
night and told that he was to be 
carried off to another prison, Princip 
made an appeal to the prison gov¬ 
ernor which typifies his character and 
imagination. 

"There is no ne^I to carry me to 
another prison,” he said. “My life is 
already ebbing away. I suggest that 
you nail me to a cross and burn me 
alive. My flaming body will be a 
torch to light my people on their 
path to freedom.” 

Princip’s fellow conspirators had 
been sentenced by this time. Three 
were hanged. The rest, on account 
of their youth, were sentenced to life 
imprisonment. But so closely had 
they guarded the secrets of our or¬ 
ganization that I was released for 
lack of evidence. I was Interned for 
the rest of the war in Sarajevo as an 
Austrian subject suspected of being a 
traitor. 

Princip was carried to Theresien- 
stadt in Bohemia. He was*confined 
In.a subterranean cell—low, dark and 
damp—in an ancient fortress. Here, 
to increase his sufferings, the Aus¬ 
trians kept him Informed of each ad- 
VUCt of their troops into Serbian 
territory, apd particularly oi tea 


catastrophe to the Serbian arms in 
1915 and the terrible retreat of the 
Serbian army through Albania to the 
sea. 

But Princip never lost faith in the 
ultimate triumph of his country. 

* * * * 

OINCE the war we have learned of 
^ Princip’s last days in the Bohe¬ 
mian fortress through a Czech soldier 
named Lebl, who was one of his 
guards, but who is now a citizen of 
the new free state of Czechoslovakia, 
liberated from the old empire. Lebl 
was believed by the Austrians to be 
a German and loyal. But he was a 
rebel, too. 

By the end of 1916 the dampness 
of the cell had developed tuberculosis 
of the bones in Princip, whose frame 
had never been robust. The doctors 
had to amputate his left arm. These 
amputations were made without 
anesthetics. But the strong will of 
the mountaineer kept him from giv¬ 
ing expression to his hideous 'pain 
in the face of his enemies. 

Lebl says that all who came in 
contact with him were impressed by 
his stoicism. He survived until April, 
1918, without living to see the tri¬ 
umph fflr which he had laid down his 
life. 

Even in his death the hatred of 
Austria, now on the verge of ruin, 
did not leave him. His enemies de¬ 
cided to bury him where there would 
be no trace of his body. They hurled 
him between the graves of two un¬ 
known soldiers, in the dead of night. 
They then trod down the ground over 
his body to make it hard and even. 
But Lebl was one of those in the 
burial party. 

The next day he made a sketch of 
the spot, as he had done of the places 
were Gabrinovic and the student Gra- 
bez. two fellow conspirators, had been 
buried in a similar fashion. On leave 
from the prison, he intrusted these 
sketches to his old father, asking him 
to publish them at the end of the 
war, since he was being ordered to 
the front and did not expect to sur¬ 
vive. 

But Lebl survived. When Czecho¬ 
slovakia arose out of the ruins of 
the empire, Lebl gave the sketches 
to an official in the new government 
and the bodies were buried ane.w. 

Later a movement originated in 
Jugoslavia for the repatriation of 
the bodies. In 1919 they were brought 
from Bohemia with great ceremony 
and laid to rest in the Kosevo cem¬ 
etery at Sarajevo, together with 
those of the men whom the Austrians 
hanged in Sarajevo after the assas¬ 
sination. 

One of the last acts of the tyrant 
empire was to erect in Sarajevo a 
monument to Franz Ferdinand, at the 
spot where Princip slew him. The 
tenth anniversary of the assassination 
will be celebrated by the new Jugo¬ 
slavia in this year 1924 by the dedica¬ 
tion of a new monument where Franz 
Ferdinand's has been torn down. 

One of the spectators and honored 
guests at this ceremony will be Prin¬ 
cip’s mother—that old Serbian mother 
from the Dalmatian hills who used 
to croon to her baby Serbian folk 
songs and who taught him to love 
his country. 

(Copyright. 1924. in U. S. and Canada by 
North American Newspaper Alliance. All 
rights reserved.) 

Ducks Are Dumb Victims. 

TJ UNDR EDS of ducks were victims 
■*”■• of recept Army practice in phos¬ 
phorous bomb and grer.ade throwing 
at the proving grounds at Aberaeen, 
Md. After the tests were made Army 
officers were amazed to find large 
numbers of dead ducks in the neigh¬ 
boring waters of Chesapeake Bay. 

An investigation showed that the 
dead d*>vks had eaten fragments of 
unconsumed phosphorus which had 
fallen In the w’ater of their feeding 
grounds. 

Now when tests are to be made, 
says Hygeia. the soldiers are using 
devices to frighten the birds away 
and the bombs are being exploded 
either over land or over deep water 
where lucks do not feed. 


Samson’s Hair. 

\ NOVEL demonstration of strength 
was given in Houston, Tex., 
when Ben Pfeffer pulled a sedan 
loaded with five passengers, a total 
weight of 5,000 pounds, by the hair 
of bis head. Pfeffer used a strong 
comb fastened to a chain. The comb 
was tangled securely in his hair and 
tfee other end of the chain was 
fastened to-the automobile* 







































